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OF PALACES AND KINGS 


FrER leaving the mountains of their sources for the long 

journey to the Persian Gull, the upper branches of the 

Tigris River swing through the plain which was the heart 
of the Assyrian empire. Here rise the mounded ruins of the 
palace-fortresses built and rebuilt by successive monarchs who 
ruled with military might through the ninth, eight, and seventh 
centuries B.C. Even betore investigation produced material 
corroboration, the relentless power and attendant wealth of the 
Assyrians was vividly suggested by Biblical and other texts. 
In i845 a natural curiosity to explore the strongholds took 
Henry Layard from his governmental assignment in Constanti 
nople to the site of Nimrud; the results of his non-professional 
efforts were immediate and exciting. He, and those who tol 
lowed him, uncovered large areas of royal buildings, coming 
upon tremendous sculptured slabs along the lower walls and 
upon fine ivory carvings that had adorned the palace furniture. 
The ivories, even when burned by the avenging conflagrations 
which razed the structures torever, testified to lavish ornament 
of the sort conjured up by Biblical descriptions of Solomon's 
throne and Ahab’s house (J Aings, X, 18: xxii, 39). The sculp 
tured friezes and the cuneiform inscriptions which ran ruth 
lessly across them gave accounts of the military campaigns by 
which the Assyrian kings held the empire, showed such royal 
diversions as banquets, and presented divinities who protected 
the enclosures and all within. 

Disposal of excavation finds in those less organized days was 
often informal and even haphazard. Much of the sculpture and 
the ivories went to the British Museum, but some pieces made 
distant journeys which ultimately brought them to rest in 
American museums. The fascinating story of the dispersal of 
the large stone reliefs trom Layard’s excavations has just been 
retold in an account of the Brooklyn Museum's acquisition of 
twelve handsome slabs.' One group was brought to this country 
in 1853 through the efforts of American missionaries in Mosul 
and possibly it is to this lot that Princeton's example belongs 
(Fig. 1). The relief came to the Museum many years ago as the 
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Robert H. Dyson, fi Gilt of Nimrud Sculptures The Brooklyn Museum 
Bulletin Spring, 1957. pp. fl 
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Figure 1. Assyrian Relief in Princeton 


gift of Robert Garrett of Baltimore, Class of 1897; of its previ- 
ous history we have no record, but it clearly is part of the series 
from the Northwest Palace which escaped the flames that gutted 
other buildings.” It shows one of a pair of winged, human 


‘Inventory number Height, width, 1.26 m. Photograph by 
Reuben Goldberg, Philadelphia. George W. Elderkin, “ The Classical Collections: 
Sculpture,” Art and Archaeology NN, p. 115. J. B. Stearns and D. P. Han 
sen, The Assyrian Reliets at Dartmouth, Dartmouth College Museum, Guide 
No. 1, Hanover, 1953 


bodied genti flanking a sacred tree, similar to those on reliefs in 
Brookivn. Baltimore and elsewhere.” The meticulous and deco- 
rative style is immediately recognizable as Assyrian and does 
not need the rows of informative cuneiform tor identification. 
[he inscription extols the monarch, Assurnasirpal Il (88s- 
S50 B.C.), who built the palace. 

\ second memento of the Northwest Palace has recently 
come to Princeton, an ivory plaque from a group which pre- 
sumably adorned a ceremonial couch in one of the rooms of 
the palace (Cover). The projecting tangs at the bottom held 
the relief in its appointed place on the framework. The head 
of the neatly carved figure has been badly bruised, but com. 
panion pieces show that it was covered by a scaled helmet with 
the uraeus snake rising over the torehead. The snake marks the 
figure as royal, a king holding the sacred tree. Composition 
and conception are therefore mu h like that of the stone reliet. 

These ivory plaques, carved with vigor and delicacy, are 
generally thought to be the strongly Egyptianized products of 
Phoenician craftsmen, dispersed through the enterprise of 
Phoenician commerce.’ Transportable, valuable, and in great 
demand as sumptuous ornament, such carvings were widely 
traded through the ancient world. Olten the artisans themselves 
travelled about, adaptably filling commissions, or were com- 
mandeered by a victorious ruler." 

Dyson, Joc... fig. 4. Walters Art Gallery, Handbook of the Collection, Balti 
p. 20 

‘Inventory number 56-88; purchased with the John Maclean Magie and Ge 
trude Magie Fund. Height, o.oge m., including tangs: width, 0.05 m. Photograph 
by Elizabeth G. C. Menzies, Princeton 

R. D. Barnett, “Nimrud Ivories and the Art of the Phoenicians,” Jraq I, 
1935. pp. ezoll.; an example in the British Museum similar to the one in Prince 
ton, is illustrated on pl NNIIL, 4. and the type is discussed on pp. ref. Mi 
Rarnett’s new book on the Nimrud ivories has not vet become available to the 
author: he has kindly written that the Princeton tvory will be referred to on 
p. 171, footnote 6. ¢ Decamps de Mertzenfeld, Inventoir commenté des ivoires 
phenitiens et apparentés découverts dans le Proche-Orient, Paris 1954. pp. 
on the ivories from Nimrud; cf. nos. g&87 and g&8. Henri Frankfort, The Art 
and Architecture of the Ancient Orient, Penguin Books, 1954, pp. igifl. Joan 
Lines, Ivories from Nimrud The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 


NLL, 1955. pp. 293ff.. on finds from the recent investigations at the site. G. Con 
tenau Manuel darchéologt niale Paris, 147. pp. preters to 


think that the ivories are Assyrian copies of Phoenician models. 


‘Cyrus H. Gordon tgaritic Guilds and Homeric The 
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The two Princeton plaques are of slightly different date, 
lor the stone relief belongs to the ninth-century construction 
of the palace and the ivory is to be placed early in the eighth 
century,’ but together they illustrate the diverse artistic ele 
ments drawn from near and far for the pleasure of rulers of 
wide domains. 


dé gean and the Near East, Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman on the Occasion 
of her Seventy-Fifth Birthday, |. J. Augustin, Locust Valley, New York, 1956, 


pp 
7 Barnett, /oc.cit. p. i185. Contenau, op.cit., p. 22286 
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A CORINTHIAN DIPINTO VASE 


pyxis recently presented by Miss Hetty Goldman is among 

the relatively small number of Corinthian pots with 

dipinti on the underside of the foot.' Nothing is known 

of the find-place of this vase; however, it was acquired in Rome 

some years ago. To that extent, at least, it accords with the 

circumstance that most Corinthian pots with dipinti have been 
found in Italy. 


This pyxis has a long, flaring and rather wide ring base, 
squat globular body with slightly flattened shoulder on which 
are two cylindrical handles set in a nearly vertical position, and 
a wide mouth-opening with raised rim. The lid is missing. 
The shape suggests a date at the end of the Middle Corinthian 
or at the beginning of the Late Corinthian period (circa 580 
570 B.C.), a date which is borne out by the style of the paint 
ing.” The height of the pyxis (with handles) is 0.144 m., with 
its maximum diameter 0.152 m. The clay is light buff with a 
slight olive tinge and contains very fine sand. The paint is 
olive-brown shading to gray-brown and reddish brown, pan 
ticularly on one side. This discrepancy was presumably caused 
by uneven firing or uneven application of paint. Some parts 


Inventory number 57-5. | am obliged to Dr. F. F. Jones of the Art Museum 
for every assistance with the photographs, executed by Elizabeth G. C. Menzies 
during the summer of 1956 when the pyxis was at the Museum on loan. I wish 
to thank Professor D. A. Amys for reading the manuscript and offering many 
valuable suggestions. | also wish to thank Mr. Leonard Woodworth, a student 
at the University of Pennsylvania, for assistance with the drawings 

2 The form differs in certain respects from the type of Payne's fig. 142 In the 
direction of his fig. 164 (H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1991, p. 307 and 
Pp. $29. respectively). The entire body and particularly the foot of the Princeton 
pyXis appear to be broader than that of fig. 142. 1 should assume the decact 
of 580-570 B.C. as the date of manufacture of the pyxis in Princeton. Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum, Copenhagen 2, pl. 8g, 6, is practically a double in shape 
and subsidiary decoration, but its frieze is too poorly preserved to admit of a 
satisfactory comparison of its style (which does not seem entirely dissimilar) 
Hopper, in Annual of the British School at Athens 14. 1949, Pp. 212 calls this 
“crude late MC style.” Also similar in shape and subsidiary decoration is Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum, Vavanto 2, TLIC, pl. 1, 1. Payne does not list any vases 
with animal friezes for this shape in the Late Corinthian period, although he 
dates Necrocorinthia, catalogue number goe, in Naples, between 580-570 B.C. On 
the basis of style of painting one should surely be able to assume contemporan 
ity of the pyxides in Princeton, Laranto and Naples 
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of the animals are picked out with paint varying from brownish 
purple to dark gray-purple. One large fragment has been skill. 
fully mended; otherwise the pot is intact. But unfortunately, 
the entire surface except the base has been varnished, causing 
the surface to be much darker and glossier than it must have 
been formerly. The original paint seems to be in fair condi 
tion but it may have been touched up in places. 

Phe neck and handles are painted solid. In the handle zone 
is a hanging frieze of plain tongues and below this a double 
row of dicing, flanked by two pairs of parallel bands. The lower 
of these pairs serves as an upper border for the main trieze, 
which also has a corresponding lower border. The main frieze 
has on Side A (Fig. 1): siren with raised wines, looking back 
and flanked heraldically by panthers; on Side B (Fig. 2): graz- 
ing doe (left) flanked by panthers, both facing right. Unde 
neath one handle is a bird looking back (Fig. 3), underneath 
the other is another erazing doe (left). Below the frieze are a 
wide band, then two pairs of narrow bands, a single narrow 
band, and paint on the toot. | shall describe the underside of 
the foot later in connection with the dipinto., 

Phe general angularity of the animals combined with certain 
details of drawing and technique make it certain that this 
pyxis is a work of the Ampersand Painter, an artist of the 
Dodwellian school whose style has hitherto proved somewhat 
hard to define.” The addition of this piece to his known works 
should help considerably to clarify the distinguishing traits of 
the painter. The panthers (Figs. 1-3) may be compared par- 
ticularly with the panther on a pyxis by the Ampersand Painter 

Bibliography in my Die Geschichte der korinthischen Vasen, Basel, 1953 
p. 51; add D. A. Amyx, Hesperia NNV, 1956, p. 75. note 14, and p. 76, note 22 
In connection with this last note | share Amyx's doubt that Necrocorinthia 
catalogue number i554, ts actually a work of the Ampersand Painter. My at 
tribution of a pyxis in Oxford (no. 4 of the list; add as reterence Annual of the 
British School at Athens 44. 1949. p. 212. “late MC very slender style") as a late 
work of this painter, which T was later privately inclined to doubt, can now b 
reafirmed on the basis of excellent new photographs kindly provided by Mi 
J. Boardman of The Ashmolean Museum. It is clear from this piece that the 
Ampersand Painter quite caught the spirit of the Delicate Style: ct. Amyx’s 


characterization of him as that one among the most obviously “Dodwellian’ 


artists with the strongest leaning toward the Delicate Stvle (University of Cali 


fornia Publications in ¢ lassica {rchaeology l. ‘) 22 
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Figure 1. Cormithian Pyxis Princeton 


in Chicago as to details of the upper head and use of purple 
. dots on the upper foreleg.* The incisions on the hind flanks 


7 of the Princeton panthers vary but in some cases sweep down 
; and forward in the manner of the Chicago panther. The siren 
: (Fig. 1) on the Princeton pyxis may be compared with the 
siren on an oimochoe from Kameiros also attributed to this 
artist.” The deer (Figs. 2-3) on the Princeton pyxis have the 


Payne, op.cit., pl. 29, 7 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum Rhodes +. TLIC, pl 1, 1, and Clara Rhodos 4, 


Pp. 967, fig. 414, and p. gOS, tig. 
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Figure 2. Reverse Side of Figure 1. 


same sort of ear and nearly identical body incisions as the buck 
on another pyxis by this same painter in Munich.® The exag- 
geratedly long “ant-eater’ noses of the does on the Princeton 
pyXxis suggest that the artist was too tired of his routine to care 
much about plausible animal representations. Still, his panthers 
are passably well drawn and his use of filling ornament is neat, 
so that the appearance of the whole pot as a design is not un- 
pleasing. 


6]. Sieveking and R. Hackl, Die konigliche Vasensammlung zu Miinchen 1, 
Munich, pl. to, 326, and Payne, op.cit., pl. 1. 
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Figure ¢. Details of Pyxis in Princeton 


On the underside of the foot at the center is a small solid 
dot enclosed by a circle (Fig. 3). Near the outer edge is a circle: 
the inside of the ring-base is painted to form yet another circle. 
Painted rather sprawlingly over one side of the bottom and 
covered by the dot and the inner two of the circles just de- 
scribed is a cross together with a detached, slightly curving 
stroke (to the left). Another slight blob of paint is cradled in 
the angle thus formed. This mark may be accidental; if so, it 
looks as if the reading of the two principal signs—if they are 
letrers—should be chi-iota” The paint used is a dull reddish 
orange ol rather thin texture and now somewhat washed off 

? For a cht as dipinto (without the iota) cl. ibid., catalogue number 1093. On 
the form of the iota ct. ibid p. 160. It is, of course, conceivable that the small 
mark is a punctuation, making the reading: “c/i-punctuation-tally.” It is at 
least an interesting coincidence that the oinochoe from Rhodes ascribed to this 


painter also has two dipinto characters on the underside of the foot: see dnnual 


of the British School at Athens 44, 1949. Pp. 294 
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but still easily visible. It is of entirely different quality and 
hue from the paint otherwise used for decorating the pot. 
There is not the slightest trace of dipinto paint over the deco 
rated circles of the pot, which are still largely intact where the 
dipinto is. 

It is worth emphasizing, therefore, that this dipinto must have 
been put on the underside of the foot before the decorative 
band which covers it. Thus, in this case at least, there 1s proof 
that the sign was put on before the pot lef. the potter's work- 
shop rather than in some dealer's warehouse or after export 
abroad. This fact may be important in a study of the origins 
and purpose of such dipinti. In any case, Corinthian and othe 
equally early archaic dipinti and grafhti have never been 
studied in detail* so that it is not advisable to speculate on the 
significance of the signs. A renewed examination of all vases 
of this type is needed, for we know too little of early Greek 
trade practices to neglect anything which might throw a ray of 
light on the subject. 

|. L. Benson 


R. Hackl, “Merkantile Inschriften auf attischen Vasen.” Miinchene 
archaologische Studien, 1gog, pp. 17-18; Payne, op-.cil.. p. 3952. On sixth-century 
\tti graffiti, see D. A. 1, 8, p. 186, 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


SCULPTURI 


Egyptian, Dynasty, bust of man; limestone. Tire C. O. von Kienbusch, Ji 
Vemorial Collection 

English century, alabaster rehet Ihe Betraval.” Gift of Gtlbert S. Me 
Clintock ‘oS 

\lsatian, circa 1y8o, “Preta’; polychrome wood. Bequest of Prof. A. M. Friend, 

Michel Erhart, “Madonna and Child”; polychrome wood, The C. O. von Aten 
busch, Jr.. Memorial Collection 

Master of the St. John Statuettes, Italian, late isth-early 16th century, “David 
terracotta. The C. O. von Atenbusch, Ji Vemorial Collection 


J. Chardigns bsculapius bronze. Estate of the Rev. Paul Martin 

\ristide Maillol, seated temale nude; bronze. Bequest of Prof. A.M. Friend, Ji 
"Is 

Chinese, Sung style Seated Lohan”; polychrome wood. Giff of Mr. and Mrs 
karl Morse 

Japanese, stvle of Kamakura Buddha polychrome wood. The €. O. von 


Aienbusch. Memorial Collection 


PAINTING 


James Fdward Davis, “Composition Bequest of Prof. A. M. Friend, Tr... ‘1s 

(,corec Inness. “Albano. Italy Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Cook 

Byzantine, icth century, “St. John the Evangelist Bequest of Prof. A. M 
Friend, ‘1s 

Pieter Coecke van \elst, Priptych Vuseum Purchase 

Daniel Seghers, “Rubens Memorial Gift of the Friends of the Museum 

Gaspard Dughet, “Landscape Purchase The Caroline G. Mathes 
Fund) 

Francesco Guardi, “Coastal Scene.” Anonymous eift 

Alvise Vivarini, “St. Francis.” The O. von Kienbusch, Jr... Memorial Col 
lection 

Italian, 14th century, “Madonna” (fragment from a crucifix). Museum Purchase 
(The Caroline G. Mather Fund) 

Chinese, 19th century, “Ladies in a Garden.” Gift of Hugh T. Adams, "35. 

Chinese, Ching Dynasty, “Birds, Trees aml Flowers.” “Flowering Plum = and 
Peonies The C. O. von Kitenbusch, Jr... Memorial Collection 


DRAWINGS 


Ihree watercolors by Ernest Cramer. Gift of Roland H. Cramer 

Reginald Marsh, Sketch of Nude. Gift of Allison Delarue, °28 

lhomas Lawrence, Portrait of Lady Milner. Museum Purchase (The Laura P. 
Hall Memorial Fund) 

Constantine Guys, Man and Woman. Museum Purchase (The Laura P. Hall 
Vemorial Fund 

Remigio Cantagallina, Village Scene. Museum Purchase (The Laura P. Hall 
Vemorial Fund) 
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Agostino Lassi, Sc ascape Vuseum Purchase (The Laura P. Hatl Memorial 
Fund). 
Seven drawings by Callot, Langendyk, and anonymous 16th and 17th century 


Italian artists. Anonymous vifl 


PRINTS 


Four prints by Matisse and H. G. Keller. Gift of William M. Milliken ‘11 

Philippe Pigouchet, Book of Hours. Bequest of Prof. A. M. Friend, Jr., ‘15 

\lbrecht Durer, “Veronica’s Veil.” Bequest of Prof. A. M. Friend, Jr.. ‘rs. 

Martin Schongauer, twelve engravings of the Passion. Giff of David H. Me A/pin 
"20 and Mrs. Me 

Martin Zasinger, “The Grand lLournament at Munich The C. O. von Kien 
busch, Memorial Collection 

9 prints by Antoine Jean Duclos, Albrecht Diirer, Jan Gossaert, Lucas van 
Leyden, Martin Schongauer, Gino Severini, and Martin Zasinger. Museum 
Purchase The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund) 


VETAI 


\thenian Tetradrachm, sth century s.c. Gift of Walter W. Cook. 

Iberian, yth-grd century pic. bronze statuette of standing female figure. Museum 
Purchase (The Jolin Maclean Vavte and Certrude Fund) 

Iwo Etruscan bronze statuettes; Hellenistic bronze plaque with figures of 
Hercules; six Roman bronze statuettes and vase handle: Romanesq tu corpus 
for crucifix; bronze medallion of the Virgin and Child. Greek. cen 
tury; ormolu by Pierre Gouthicre; polyptych, Kiev School i7th century; 
bihiopian liturgical implement. Bequest of Prof. A. M. Friend, Jr.. ‘rs 

\. Berti, medal commemorating sooth anniversary of the death of Fra \ngelico 
Gift of the Comiutate por le Onoranze al Beato {fngelico 

Italian, 16th century. lock plate. Museum Purchase 

Iron relief of Kuan Yin, Chinese, dated 605 aw. Chinese bronze figurines 
plaques and chariot fixtures, Chou through T'ang Dynasties. Gift of Mrs 
Ldward Bruce 

Bronze chueh, Chinese, Chou Dynasty. Giff of Hamme 


CLA) 


lhree pre-dynastic Egyptian vases. Museum Purchase 

Group of pottery and figurines from Nippur. Gift of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research 

Ihree Mycenaean figurines. Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. Mather Fund) 

Roman bow! signed by Lapius; Hellenistic and Roman unguentaria: Coptic 
vase. Museum Purchase 

Pair of Urbino apothecary jars and a Castel Durante plate, 16th century. Gift 
of Stanley Mortimer, ‘ro 

Seven majolica bowls and plates, chiefly Urbino, 16th century. Gift of Eugene 
Garbaly 


Figurines, plaque, tile and lid; Chinese, Wei and Han Dynasties. Gift of Mrs 
kKdward Bruce 

Plate, Chinese, Ming Dynasty; model of casket, Chinese, Han Dynasty. Gift of 
Vr. and Mrs. N | Hlamme 


. 


WISCELLANEOLS 


Iwo wood statuettes, Egyptian, Old Kingdom. Museum Purchase 

Faience relief of Hellenistic queen and statuette of Eros; Egyptian, Ptoleman 
Period. Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. Mather Fund) 

Iwo late Roman ivory and relief plaques; gth century Byzantine ivory plaque 
of St. Matthew: illustrations for Evangeliarum, Cretan, 17th century; manu 
script miniature of St. Mark, Byzantine iyth century; 7th century By 
zantine wood relief of the Death of the Virgin. Bequest of Prof. A. M 
Friend, Jr., 

Hispano-Moresque ivory box dated g&3-4 1.0. Museum Purchase. 

Ivory diptych, Flemish (7), 15th century The C. von Ktenbusch, Me 
mortal Collection 

Iwo mother-of-pearl fish, Chinese, Tang Dynasty; two stone animals, Chinese 
lang and Ming Dynasties. Lacquer altar table, Chinese, Ming Dynasty 
Gift of Mrs. kKdward Bruce 
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THE ART MUSEUM PRINCEITLON UNIVERSITY 


Ihe Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 


The Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 


from 2 to 5 p.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 91, January 1, 
Laster weekend, and from July 1 to September to. 


RECORD 


Ihe Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee, Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


Lhe Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special 
lectures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin 
at five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staft. 


STAFF 


DeEWaALD 


Director, Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art 


FRANCES Foutin Jones 


{ssistant to the Director, Curator of Classical Art 


Ropert A. Kocu 


issistant Director, Curator of American Art 


ANN C. DICKINSON 


Secretary 


GrORGE ROWLEY 
Curator of Far Eastern Art 


FRANCIS F. A. Comsrock 


Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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